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OCTOBER 5, 1948 


How Is Peace With Russia Possible? 


Announcer: 

| Yes, friends, it is Town Meeting 

me and time for you to join 

Millions of your fellow Americans 

in Town Hall in New York City 
for the 529th broadcast of Amer- 

a’s Town Meeting of the Air. 

_ Tonia Town Meeting makes 

s debut as a regular feature to 

televised simultaneously with 
lthe radio program. It will be 
learried in New York on WJZ-TV 
in Philadelphia on WFIL-TV, and 

Washington on WMAL-TV. 
Other stations will be added as 
facilities are made available. 

No change in the basic pattern 
of Town Meeting is anticipated. 
Town Hall is a little more brightly 
lighted than it was before, there 
are three television cameras in- 
conspicuously placed, two in the 
audience and one on stage. All 
of this is being done quietly and 
efficiently by a crew of twelve men 
while our radio program proceeds 

usual. 

; When you are in New York City 
on Tuesday night, be sure to plan 


: 


to see your Town Meeting in 
action. You may get free tickets 
by writing to Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York. 

Now to preside over our discus- 
sion, here is the moderator, presi- 
dent of Town Hall, New York, 
and founder of America’s Town 
Hall, New York, and founder of 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. 
Mr. Denny. (Applazuse.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. For 
Town Meeting’s debut on network 
television, we’ve selected the most 
important question before the 
world today — Russian-American 
relations as they move to a crisis 
before the United Nations. 

Long before the ink was dry on 
the signatures of the representa- 
tives of the 42 nations at San Fran- 
cisco, the conflict between the Rus- 
sian Government and the United 
States was taking shape. At 
Teheran and Yalta, clear-eyed 
statesmen saw it coming. 


When the Dumbarton Oaks 
Plan, on which the San Fran- 
cisco Charter was based, was 
presented to newspaper men in 
this city, one of the alert journal- 
ists, who happens to be in this 
hall tonight, sensing the major 
flaw in the plan, asked the State 
Depattment representative what 
would happen in the event of dis- 
agreement among the big powers 
ofi any serious question. 

“Oh,” said the representative, 
“in that case, there’d probably be 
war anyway.” 

It seemed evident from the first 
that the United Nations was not 
expected to be able to deal success- 
fully with a conflict between any 
two of the great powers. Yet, 
that’s exactly where the Berlin 
crisis has been placed and this 
crisis represents the most serious 
conflict so far between the West- 
ern democracies—Britain, France, 
and the United States—on the one 
hand, and Russia on the other. 

Town Meeting listeners are thor- 
oughly familiar with each develop- 
ment in this mounting crisis for 
we've followed it closely even to 
the point of doing a trans-Atlantic 
Town Meeting last fall in which 
General Clay's deputy and the 
citizens of Berlin participated with 
an audience here in Town Hall, 
New York. 

We've followed each of the con- 
ferences of Foreign Ministers, the 
crisis at Teheran, the dispute over 
our aid to Greece and Turkey, our 
conflict with Russia in the Far 


Fast, and our conflict with req 
sentatives of the Cominform 
here at home and abroad. 

So tonight, we've asked ; 
representative Americans the | 
damental question, “How Is 
Possible With Russia?” 

We know the American peti 
want peace, but not at any PH 
We know, too, that peace am 
nations depends not solely u 
the action of any one nation. | 

This is not a debate, but if| 
question were worded differes 
you'd probably find Mr. Thao 
and Mr. Lane in general agi 
ment, and Mr. Lerner and 
Rogge in general opposition 
their point of view. 

So we ate happy to welcoms 
Town Hall tonight, by televisio 
vastly increased audience in N 
York, Philadelphia and Washi 
ton, as we hear first from | 


nearly fourteen years ago, 
who yesterday became a gra 
father for the 13th time, 
Norman Thomas. (Applause.) 


Mr. Thomas: | 

In other words, thirteen spe¢ 
reasons for not wanting ¥ 
What we are talking about is 
to stop the aggression of | 
ganized, totalitarian communi 
which threatens the world wi 
kind of slave society, already 
lished in Russia. 

This communism has the fa 


if a secular religion and is led 
yw the rulers of, potentially, the 
itrongest nation in the world. 

| It might be possible to stop this 
4 gression by atomic war, but at a 


litomic war is oe only its horror 
put its inevitable futility in terms 
yf everything we cherish most. 
Appeasement of the Kremlin 
dictatorship will not long avert 
this atomic war. The ptactice of 
Appeasement at the expense of 
ustice and the rights of little 
people will be disastrous. 
‘ Our hope lies in finding another 
Way and basically that depends 
pon our ability to make the demo- 
fatic cause the cause of the peo- 
ples of the world, even of the 
eoples behind the Iron Curtain. 
The United States, in particular, 


ral, are handicapped in this dif- 
icult task by many considerations: 


awn democracy, by the ineptness 
% our diplomacy, by outrages like 
Senator Chan Gurney’s flirtation 
mith Franco, by the undeniable, if 
atent, elements of militarism na 
perialism in our national policy, 
od, worst of all, by the tragic 
leritage of the Morgenthau Plan, 
ind the Yalta and Potsdam pro- 
tam, which among other things, 
Made possible the Berlin crisis by 
eaving Berlin an island in a Rus- 
ian sea. 
; Nothing in my whole life do I 
egret more than my failure in the 


-only logical answer. 


campaign of 1944 and after it to 
make my countrymen listen to my 
warnings. We have, however, no 
time to mourn for what might 
have been. I applaud the firm, 
but patient, negotiations of the 
Western powers on Berlin and 
support the appeal to the United 
Nations. 

As further measures I urge: 

1. Reiterated statement that, of 
course, the United States desires, 
under proper conditions, a unified 
Germany and wants nothing more 
than to withdraw its troops from 
Germany and Korea; that it stands 
ready at all times to negotiate set- 
tlements which will permit this 
desirable result once the Berlin 
blockade is lifted. Not only must 
troops of occupying powers be 
withdrawn but Communist and 
evety other partisan militia must 
be dissolved. 

2. It will not be enough to 
prove that the Russian proposals 
for reducing arms and controlling 
the atom bombs are for propa- 
ganda purposes and would by no 
means guarantee peace. We must 
recognize in them some indica- 
tion that the Communists sense the 
desire of the world for lessening 
the intolerable burden of the 
armament race. Therefore, the 
United States should propose the 
That is uni- 
versal — not unilateral — disarma- 
ment under effective international 
supervision and control. 

We should appeal with passion 
and power, through official and 
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unofficial voices to the peoples as 
well as the governments for the 
universal abolition of peacetime 
censcription; the de-militarization 
of narrow waterways and island 
bases; and for the reduction of all 
armed forces and armaments to a 
police level for maintaining in- 
ternal order except insofar as 
quotas may be provided for an in- 
ternational security force. 

Of course, this includes the gen- 
eral principles of the Baruch Plan 
for international control of atomic 
energy, but events make it steadily 
clearer that no such plan can be 
adopted save as part of a total end 
of the armament race. 

This program will require peace 
settlements in Germany and a tre- 
form of the United Nations. To 
launch it will stir the hearts of 
the peoples of the world. If, as is 
likely at first, the men in the Krem- 
lin should reject disarmament or 
the controls for it, our propaganda 
should be intensified and the Iron 
Curtain is not impervious. 

We could make a mutual se- 


curity bloc in the light of answers 


which no Communist bloc would 
attack with armed force. 

Finally, I suggest that intelligent 
Americans form an organization of 
Friends of Freedom which the Gov- 
ernment should regard benevo- 


lently. This organization can do . 


what the Government may not, 
partially to parallel and to answer, 
in communist lands the activities 
of the organized communist 
movement. 


It can resemble the undergrouy 
railway of pre-Civil War days}|) 
the United States, operating ||) 
rescue slaves and to bring in t|) 
light. | 

Russia, whose dictatorship fin] 
it necessary to put millions of ||} 
own citizens into the slavery |}) 
concentration camps, will not prajj) 
impervious to the propaganda jj) 
truth or to the efforts of devoti 
Friends of Freedom recruit} 
largely among refugees from | 
own tyranny. 

Along these lines, the transq) 
of conflict out of the realm |} 
the disaster of war, lies the on} 
practical alternative to the | 
tilities of appeasement or ato 
war. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: i} 

Thank you, Norman Thom 
Our next speaker is chairman |} 
the New York State Wallace-ft 
President Committee; was a forni 
assistant attormey-general of tf 
United States; and is now cand 
date for Surrogate in New Yall 
County. He is Mr. O. John Rogif 
who has asked me to make} 
clear that he, too, is opposed || 
authoritarianism of any kin 
“whether of church, state, or] 
political party” which stateme| 
he made at the World Congr 
in Poland last summer. Welco#} 
to Town Hall, Mr. Rogge. (Aj 
plause.) 


Mr. Rogge: i 
Thank you, Mr. Denny. Ladi 
and gentlemen. Mr. Thomas, v 


prands himself a Socialist, ped- 
in part the same line one can 
in the columns of Westbrook 
fer, in the pages of the Hearst 
and in the sleazy literature 
Gerald L. K. Smith, and the 
endants in the sedition cases. 
6) a: sé.) 
de would have us believe, for 
tarce, that Franklin Roosevelt, 
der whose administration we 
id at peace with Russia for 
tlyve long years, betrayed the 
interests of the United States. 
He is helping Mr. Lane and the 
mopoly cartel crowd sell this 
much the same bill of 
§ Nazis sold Germany, and, 
mica ly enough, many people are 
Ying it. Such 2 course can lead 
y to destruction. 
that we return to the 
dies of Franklin Roosevelt. 
pplouse.) 
st us place in office men and 
mncn who will put man before 
dollar. That means, this year, 
t election of Henry Wallace and 
et Progressive Party candidates. 
Pplause and boos.) Let us clean 


mt nceds! (Applzuse.) This was 
Dikne which did not ort suf- 
eatly swept out even in the 
of Roosevelt. I dare say that 
lan pick six men and women of 
od will at random from the 
io or the radio audience who 
ll give us a better foreign policy 
p the bankrupt one which the 
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Forrestals, Harrimans, Lovetts, 
Dulleses, Drapers and Hoffmans 
ate giving us now. (Applause.) 

Let us fill the State Department 
with men and women who will put 
human rights above property 
rights. Such men and women will 
not follow a course which will re- 
sult in a fascist western union in 
Europe with a nazified Germany, 
a De Gaulle France, and a Franco 
Spain. (Applause.) 

Only last week, according to 
the press, Senator Chan Gurney 
had high praise for Franco. The 
same story quoted James Farley as 
declaring that should he re-enter 
politics he would work for streng- 
thening the relations between 
Spain and the United States. Far- 
ley said he was in Spain on busi- 
ness. 

The men and women I propose 
for office will not, as do the present 
governments of the United States 
and Great Britain, regard the re- 
maining Jews in Israel as expend- 
able, if that is necessary in order 
to protect the oil interests of 
American and British oil com- 
panies. (Applause.) 

Let us go back to the Potsdam 
Agreement. Let us help set up a 
denazified, decartelized, democratic 
single state in Germany instead of 
splitting it up and giving the 
western part of it back to the 
Nazis. 

Let us help the Spanish people 
get rid of fascism instead of bol- 
stering Franco’s rotten regime with 
American dollars. (Applause.) Let 


us help the Greek people develop 
the. democratic life instead of en- 
abling Greek fascists to kill anti- 
fascists with American guns. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Let us stop paying lip service to 
liberty in Malaya and Indonesia 
and at the same time support their 
Dutch and British oppressors. Let 
us recognize Isreal de jure as well 
as de facto. Let us help the heroic 
Jewish people in their efforts to 
make the desert bloom instead of 
making dubious deals with Ernest 
Bevin (applause) intended only to 
reduce Israel to a fantasy. 

There is enough blame in the 
present state of world affairs to 
place on both Russia and the 
United States. What I want us to 
do is to wash our own hands clean 
and then in that strengthened po- 
sition sit down at the council table 
once more. 

We flip-flopped in our foreign 
policy not long after Roosevelt 
died. I know, because I was part 
of the Government and saw it 
happen. The dollar worshipers 
who were kept out of Washington 
in the early days of the New Deal 
got their foot in the door in 1939 
and 1940 when we began prepar- 
ing for war. They had the govern- 
ment over a barrel then. They have 
us in the barrel now. 

These men—the dollar patriots 
—are the architects of the bipar- 
tisan cold war which began while 
the guns of battle were still hot. 
Peace is not possible, neither with 
Russia nor without Russia if we 


continue to pursue the fascist py 
tern both here and abroad and 
sist on making America over it 
a replica of Hitler’s Germany w] 
the military to run the country ‘i 


the profiteer to run the wor 
(Applause and boos.) 


Moderator Denny: 
‘Let’s remember that differena 
of opinion make Town Meeti 
and Town Meetings can help maj} 
America more enlightened, if } 
listen to all sides with reasonall 
tolerance. I forgot to mentil 
before we went on the air—y 
were so busy here with televisi¢ 
—that there’s one thing we dow} 
do here in Town Hall; we doz 
hiss or boo. (Applause.) If yr 
are inclined to disagree with an 
body just grit your teeth, clenj 
your fists, and maintain a dignifi 
silence. | 
Our next speaker has a long aij 
distinguished diplomatic care¢ 
As a Yale graduate, he entered t 
diplomatic service and has reps 
sented our country in more thi 
a dozen foreign capitals, most 
cently as Ambassador to Pola y 
He resigned his post a li ; 
more than : year ago so that as} 
private citizen he could tell 
American people what he saw gi 


ing on in Poland and elsewhel} 


in Europe. He did it first in 


book, I Saw Poland Betrayed, 2 ! 
, 
| 


we know that he has much to co} 
tribute to our discussion tonig 
the Honorable Arthur Bliss La 
(Applause.) 


Z Thank you, Mr. Denny. I re- 
i gret that I cannot agree with Mr. 
) Rogge that our policy toward Rus- 
' sia changed when President Roose- 
pvelt died. When Mr. Roosevelt, 
a few days before his death in 
Warm Springs, realized that Stalin 
‘had deceived him on the Polish 
‘question, he approved the dispatch 
‘of a message to Moscow in the 
| Strongest terms. I know, because 
‘I, too, was in the Government 
then, and saw it happen. 
_ But the important fact is not 
whether our policy changed on 
Mr. Roosevelt’s death, but that the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, 
guaranteeing the freedom and in- 
tegrity of all nations, were shame- 
lessly violated by both the Roose- 
velt and Truman Adminitsrations 
at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 
(Applause.) 
| There are four ways by which 
peace with Russia might be pos- 
sible. Let me enumerate them 
and discard those which are im- 
practical. 

1. The first and simplest method 
of maintaining peace would be the 
Soviet Government’s abandonment 
of its policy of. aggression, of ab- 
sorption of the smaller nations of 
Europe, and of international revo- 
lution and domination. 

Just as few statesmen paid at- 
tention at the time of Munich to 
Mein Kampf, the self-revelation of 
Hitler’s determination to conquer 
the world, so today many of us 
ignore what Lenin wrote for pos- 


terity to read, that world revolu- 
tion is the primary goal of com- 
munism. Yet despite Lenin’s and 
Stalin’s official pronouncements, 
there are those who claim to be- 
lieve that the Soviet system is no 
threat to world peace and that 
attempts to uncover treasonable 
communist activities in our midst 
are only a red herring. 

On the strength of the record 
written by the Soviets themselves, 
we must discard the possibility of 


_a reversal of Soviet foreign policy. 


2. The second method of main- 
taining peace with Russia, and 
equally simple, would be total dis- 
armament under the United Na- 
tions. This would entail, of course, 
the inspection and control of po- 
tential sources of military, naval, 
air, and atomic power in all coun- 
tries, including Russia and her 
satellites. 

Here is the catch: Russia has 
already rejected the proposal that 
a United Nations commission 
should enter Soviet territory for 
such a purpose. And, of course, 


it would be suicide for us to dis- 


arm and destroy our atomic 
weapons unless Russia did like- 
wise. Therefore, this second 
method of maintaining peace must 
also be discarded. 

3. The third method, and the 
simplest to bring about the destruc- 
tion of our form of government 
and of western civilization, is ap- 
peasement. This policy, which at 
long last was abandoned when 
President Truman gave his strong 
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warning to the Soviet Government 
on March 17, 1948, has already 
resulted in two deplorable condi- 
tions: (a) the imposition of Rus- 
sian-controlled governments, 
armies, and secret police in dll east- 
ern Europe and eastern Germany 
contrary to international agree- 
ments; and (b) the present threat 
of war as a result thereof. 

No, appeasement cannot be the 
solution. Through trial and error 

we have learned this lesson. 

' There is only one practical solu- 
tion. It is not easy. It will re- 
quire heavy sacrifices of the Nation 
and of the individual. It is the 
consistent maintenance of strength 
and of support of all freedom-lov- 
ing nations as the keynote of our 
foreign policy. 

But we must be consistent. It 
did no good to protest to Tito in 
1946-when he shot down our fliers, 
for immediately afterwards our 
Ambassador and Tito were photo- 
graphed together in an evident 
show of friendship. 

We protested without effect to 
the Polish Government about their 
arrest of American citizens and 
election irregularities, and imme- 
diately thereafter we loaned that 
cemmunist government 90 million 
dollars. 

A strong foreign policy, based 
on international law and on friend- 
ship for all those governments 
which respect our rights in the 
community of nations, must be 
backed by the only element which 
dictators such as Hitler and Stalin 


understand — military, naval, 
and atomic might. This must) 
implemented by the guarantq 
support by the United States: 
the western defense pact. 
I know that there are those w 
believe such a policy would iny 
war. I claim, on the basis of 
cent history, that this policy is | 
only manner by which to maintf 
peace without sacrifice of our Liki 
ties and our world leaders 
(Applause.) 
I claim it is the only ma 
by which a realist such as Sta 
will desist in his scheme of wo 
domination, and should Stalin | 
sist on making war, despite | 
our efforts to prévent it, I cla 
that it will be far better for 
be prepared to win it and save 
least the four freedoms which | 
cherish so dearly. (Applause.)) 
Let us not forget the slave la 
camps, with their countless n 
lions. They can also happen he 
(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 
Thank you, Mr. Lane. Our 
speaker is one of those very 


vocative journalists who is usu: 
identified as a left-wing libe 
but finds himself at complete o 
with communism. I wonder j 
how long we’re going to contis 
to refer to communism as | 
wing. 

Mr. Lerner’s background is ¢ 
nomics, law, and history; for t 
years he was editor of The Nat 
and for five years professor 
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| Mr. 


a science at Williams Col- 
lege. He is now a columnist for 
the New York Star, and we wel- 
‘come him back to Town . Hall. 
Lerner. (Applause.) 


Mr. Lerner: 
I’m not a presidential candidate 


' and I’m not even making a speech 
for one. 


I’m not 
I find 


(Applause.) 


even a former Ambassador. 


| myself tonight in one of those 


middle positions, which is becom- 


ing less and less possible because 
_ the extremes are squeezing us, and 
| the walls are closing in, but I 


intend to stick to it. 
I don’t agree with John Rogge 


that Norman Thomas is like Ger- 
ald Smith or Mr. Hearst. 


(Ap- 


plause.) I certainly don’t agree 


| that America is behaving and has 


behaved like a fascist, imperialist 
monster. (Applause.) I have plenty 
of things to say in criticism of 
American policy, but not that. 

I go along with the Marshall 
Plan—economic aid—and that’s 


half of American policy. I’m still 


against the Truman Doctrine, as 
I have been from the beginning. 
I wouldn’t be caught dead defend- 
ing our role in Greece, our policy 
toward Spain, our military inter- 
vention in China, our seesawing 
on Palestine. But I say to Mr. 
Rogge, that when it comes to the 
question of military intervention 
and the capture of power in one 
country after another, then Russia 
has plenty of the blame to share 
too. (Applause.) 
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Now while I don’t agree with 
Mr. Rogge on those scores, may 
I say that I agree even less with 
Mr. Lane, whose proposal “for 
military, naval, air, and atomic 
might,” I think would turn Amer- 
ica into an even more bristling 
armed camp than it is now. I 
think it would turn the world 
into a not so lovely landscape, 
with the charred fragments of 
civilization strewn about. 

I don’t say national defense isn’t 
important, Mr. Lane. It is. But 
I do say it isn’t anything like 
adequate, and I say that putting 
all our emphasis on the atom 
bomb, is, if you’ll forgive me, fool- 
ish and tragic. I say that a world 
that lives by the sword will die 
by the sword. (Applause.) 

In the name of heaven, haven’t 
the governments of the world 
learned their lesson by this time? 
The Kaiser went on the theory 
that the best foreign policy is big 
armaments. Hitler went on that 


theory. Hirohito and Tojo went ‘ 


on that theory and in the end 
they got what they kept saying 
they didn’t want—war. 

Mr. Lane and those who think 
as he does aren’t advocating a 
policy, they’re advocating a dis- 
aster. They’re advocating the abdi- 
cation from the problem. They 
assume that the Russians have 
closed their minds to the pos- 
sibility of peace. Well, I’d like to 
be shown. 

I don’t know whether the Rus- 
sian offers to talk peace are genu- 


ine or not, but I do know this—I 
know you can’t pre-judge them by 
what Lenin said in 1921 or what 
Stalin said in 1927. The Russians 
are Marxists—yes, but as Mr. Lane 
said, they are also realists. 
Marxism has never kept Russian 
leaders from making deals, and it 


won't keep them from ma 

peace. The Russians wanted | 
talk peace with Mr. Byrnes 2 
Mr. Marshall and Mr. Bec 
Smith in Moscow, who said t 
the door was open to peace, a 
at that point, maybe because | 
thought the Russians were gett 
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NORMAN THOMAS — Best known of 
American Socialists, Norman Thomas has 
been the candidate of his party in every 
presidential election since 1928. Born in 
Ohio, he received an A.B. degree at 
Princeton and a B.D. at Union The- 
ological Seminary. Following his ordina- 
tion as a Presbyterian minister in 1911, 
he served in seyeral New York City 
churches until 1931, when he demitted 
the ministry. 

In 1918, Mr. Thomas founded the 
World Tomorrow which he edited for 
three years. His success with this pub- 
lication led him in 1921 to become 
editor for one year of The Nation. 

Chairman of the executive committee 
of the Post-War World Council, Mr. 
Thomas is the author of many magazine 
articles and numerous books. 


OETJE JOHN ROGGE — Born in Cass 
County, Illinois, Mr. Rogge has an A.B. 
from the University of Illinois, and an 
LL.B. and an §.J.D. from Harvard Law 
School. Engaging in the practice of law, 
Mr. Rogge has also acted as counsel for 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 
special counsel and assistant general coun- 
sel for the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission; and Assistant Attorney General 
of the United States in charge of the 
criminal division of the Department of 
Justice. Since 1941, Mr. Rogge has been 
special counsel for the trustees of the 
Associated Gas and Electric Corporation. 
From 1943 to 1946, he was special as- 
sistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States. Since 1947 he has been 
a senior partner of Rogge, Fabricant, 
Gordon and Goldman. 


ARTHUR BLISS LANE—Mr. Lane, former 
Ambassador to Poland, is author of the 
recent book, I Saw Poland Betrayed. 
Born in Bay Ridge, L.I., New York, 
he had his schooling at Browning School 
in New York City and at Ecole de I’lle 
de France, and at Yale where he tre- 
ceived his A.B. degree. Entering the 
diplomatic _ service immediately upon 
graduation from college, he became priyate 
secretary to the American Ambassador to 


Italy. He was soon appointed thirdjj 
secretary of the Embassy at Rome, andj 
later served as second secretary of thep 
Embassies at Warsaw and London. Other} 
posts included secretary of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the Supreme Council in Paris¥ 
1921; secretary of the Legation at Berne,|j 
Switzerland; assistant to the Undersecre-} 
tary of State; first secretary at Mexico} 
City; and charge d’affaires also in Mex-}} 
ica City. From 1927 to 1930, Mr. Lanep 
was chief of the division of Mexican} 
Affairs, followed by three years as coun-} 
selor of the Embassy in Mexico. \ 

Since his years in Mexico, Mr. Lane} 
has been minister to Nicaragua, Estonia,} 
Latyia, Lithuania, Yugoslavia, and Costa} 
Rica. He has been ambassador to Colom-} 
bia, and Poland. He has served as chair-} 
man and president of the American For- 
eign Service Association, and is now a| 
member of the Council of Foreign Re-| 
lations. | 


MAX LERNER—An author and educator, 
Max Lerner is an editorial writer for| 
the New York Star. Born in Minsk, 
Russia, in 1902, he was brought to this} 
country when he was five years old. He} 
received an A.B. from Yale in 1923 and} 
then continued to study law there for a} 
year. In 1925, he received his A.M.} 
from Washington University in St. Louis,| 
and in 1927, his Ph.D. from Brookings 
Graduate School of Economics and Goy- 
ernment in Washington. i 

Mr. Lerner served as assistant editor 
and later as managing editor of the’ 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. From 
1932 to 1936, he was a member of the 
faculty of Sarah Lawrence College. He} 
has been on the faculty of the Summer 
Institute at Wellesley, a lecturer in goy- 
ernment at Harvard, and from 1938 until 
1943 was professor of poliitcal science at 
Williams College. For two years he was 
editor of The Nation. For several years, 
he was an editorial writer for PM and 
when that paper became the New York 
Star, he remained on the editorial staff. 

Mr. Lerner is the author of several 
books, including Actions and Passions 
which will be published soon. 
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slammed the door 


}fogsy, we 


ysincere. Well, maybe they are, 
fat aybe they’re not, but at least, 
flets put them to a serious test 
before we write them off. (Ap- 
iplause.) If they make peace and 
then betray it, why then there’ll be 
plenty of time to take Mr. Lane’s 
position. 

‘I say that the biggest fact in the 
}world today is the fact that people 
fate sick and tired of war and 
lcarnage and destruction. They 
}don’t want war. They want bread 
jand brotherhood. They want a 
chance to make a living and to 


live their life. (Applause.) 
» 1 ask Mr. Lane, and I ask 
people like him, after you're 


through building tie armaments, 
‘then what do you do? What’s 
Your long-range policy? 

_ Do you assume you’re going to 
frighten the Russians? Well, war 
‘Starts from fear. 

_ Do you want to make peace with 
them eventually? Then I say why 
Rot now? 

Do you hope the Russian people 
will revolt against their masters? I 
say forget it—there’s no chance. 

Do you figure that war is in- 
evitable? Then I say to you war 
will destroy everything we hold 
dear, 

Russia itself may be beaten, but 
out of the ruins of civilization, 
communism may well emerge 
ttiumphant. 

I say to you, Mr. Lane, it won’t 


e said the Russians were in- . 


work. It won’t wash. Take it 
away. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Max 
Lerner. Now, ladies and gentle- 
men, there you see that very seri- 
ous and very confusing picture and 
you’ve had presented four very 
able points of view representing 
what seems to us to be a majority 
of representative divergent opin- 
ions in America at this time on 
this crucial question. 

Now, gentlemen, will you join 
me up here around the microphone 
for a little discussion before we 
take the questions from the au- 
dience. Since we haven’t heard 
from Mr. Thomas for a while, and 
he’s been very quiet and patient 
there, perhaps we’d better start 
with a comment from him. Mr. 
Thomas? 

Mr. Thomas: What I should 
really like, especially from Mr. 
Lerner, is a specific answer to the 
things I proposed which were 
definite and concrete, regarding 
appeals to put to the test peoples 
and government regarding action 
in order to reduce the danger we 
fear so much. 

But I should like to ask Mr. 
Rogge, if, knowing the record of 
communism everywhere, he can 
really stand up and tell us that 
all that has to be done—Mr. Wal- 
lace has done it, and perhaps his 
followers, therefore—that all that 
has to be done, is for us to be 
good. 

I want us to be good, and in 
some respects, I agree with Mr. 


Rogge, and in more with Mr. 
Lerner. But I am sorry to say 
that the experience of years and a 
good deal of reading make me 
think that we could have been 
pure as the driven snow and the 
communist dictatorship would 
have been driven on by its own 
inner logic to a desperate struggle 
for power and that our hope is 
that they are realists enough to 
learn that it mustn’t be done by 
war, and our further hope is to 
get behind them to the people. I 
know no other hope, and I can't 
see that Mr. Rogge’s program .of- 
fers us anything in the present 
crisis except a “Me, too” to Stalin. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Rogge: I’d like to say to 
Mr. Thomas—who sometimes uses 
the phrase, “Red Fascism,’ and 
that’s one of those I had in mind 
when I compared him with Gerald 
L. K. Smith, because that’s one 
of the phrases he uses, too—that 
there are fundamental differences 
between fascism and communism. 

Yes, they think they've got an 
idea that’s going to sweep the 
world. I say you don’t meet ideas 
with atom bombs. You come out 
with better ideas. Now, we think 
our idea of a democratic capitalism 
is better. All right. Let’s show 
them that it’s better. 

Certainly in our foreign policy 
and what we’ve done in supporting 
reaction and fascist regimes every- 
where in the world we haven't 
put our best foot forward. That’s 


the cartelist’s way; that’s not ||} 
American way. i| 
I still say to him, let’s wipe | 
own hands clean. Let’s sit dj 
at the council table, and let’s 
whether it won’t work. | 
He talks about the United Sty 
having a unified Germany. 
crowd in control of our Gov | 
ment would want a unified ¢ 
many only if they could tur 
all back to the Nazis. (Appla i 
Mr. Thomas: It’s a little hj 
to debate so many extravagj 
statements. Before this campé 
is over I shall make a lor 
speech of foreign policy. | 
talking about a concrete c 
Maybe Mr. Rogge would like 
know that it wasn’t Gerald L 
Smith, but that very great wi 
and former Communist, Ign¢ 
Silone, who called communi 
“Red Fascism.’ And on the rec 
of what it’s done in the Ba 
countries and Poland, of its sla} 
its camps, I’m afraid I’m sort 
think that’s true. 
I do not think that Mr. Ro} 
is justified, even in the heat a 
campaign where his necessary al 
are Communists, in saying thz 
am proposing to meet ideas| 
atomic wars. I’m proposing pl 
to get ideas to the people 
Europe that may avoid an ato 
war. I have not made the s 
gestion he attributes to me. (. 
plause.) 
Mr. Lane: I would just like 
make two very brief points in 
ply to Mr. Lerner. Mr. Ler 
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im plied that I was going back into 
me past and getting some state- 
nents made by Mr. Lenin and Mr. 


of fact, in 1947, according to the 
\press—our press—Mr., Stalin said 
0 Harold Stassen that he was a 


ems, including that of Berlin. 
‘(Applause.) 


_Mr. Lerner: On these two points 


really study Lenin’s life and 
is activity and his history—the 
ing to remember is how in- 
finitely flexible he was. He was 
ot a dogmatist. When it came to 
: question of making agreements 
and making deals, Lenin was there 
doing it, and Stalin is the same. 

May I point out to Mr. Lane 
and anyone else that the Russians 
were able to make an agreement 
with the Germans; they were able 
to make an agreement with the 
Italians. They hated both, because 
even though they are Marxists, 
again I say, they are realists—they 
are realists. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: I thank you, Mr. 
Terner. Now I see this eager 


» 
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audience is ready to ask questions. 
I wish we could keep this up just 
a little longer, but while we get 
ready for our question period [| 
am sure that you, our listeners will 
be interested in the following mes- 
sage. 

Announcer: You are listening to 
America’s Town Meeting, origin- 
ating in Town Hall, New York. 
We're discussing the question, 
“How Is Peace With Russia Pos- 
sible?”” You have just heard Nor- 
man Thomas, O. John Rogge, 
Arthur Bliss Lane, and Max Ler- 
ner, and we’re about to take ques- 
tions from the audience. 

For your convenience, Town 
Hall prints each week a complete 
text of each meeting, including 
the questions and answers to fol- 
low, in the Town Meeting Bul- 
letin. Copies of tonight’s program, 
as well as past and future 
programs, may be secured by writ- 
ing to Town Hall, New York 18, 
New York, enclosing 10 cents to 
cover the cost of printing and 
mailing. You should allow at least 
two weeks for delivery. 

If you’d like to subscribe for the 
Bulletin for six months, enclose 
$2.35, or for a year, send $4.50. 
Or, if you’d like a trial subscrip- 
tion, enclose $1 for 11 issues. 

This is “Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week.” Now that 
the war is over, we too easily for- 
get those disabled citizens who 
made so great a sacrifice that we 
might be free. A truly remarkable 
record of achievement has been 


made in training these men for all 
kinds of work in industry and 
business. If you employ men, find 
out in your community where and 
how you can put one of these well- 
trained veterans to work, who have 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now, we're ready 
for our question period here in 
Town Hall, New York. Many 
members of the audience have 
already written out their questions 
and hold in their hands number 
cards indicating the name of the 
person to whom their question is 
directed. We have no idea what 
the questions will be. We don’t 
know even the names of the per- 
sons who are going to ask them, 
but I am recognizing the young 
man in the blue shirt back there. 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Thomas. Can real peace 
ever be achieved between a govern- 
ment founded on _ totalitarian 
atheist principles and a govern- 
ment founded on democratic prin- 
ciples? Real peace—can that ever 
be achieved between these, remem- 
bering what Stalin said in 1931, 
“Sooner or later, one or the other 
must conquer”? 

Mr. Thomas: 1 shouldn’t state 
the dilemma quite as the questioner 
stated it. But I will say that real 
peace cannot be maintained be- 
tween totalitarianism which, with 
the force of a secular and bad 
religion, seeks universal power, and 


overcome their physical handica 
by mechanical means and who 4 
often doing superior work to n 
mal people. Now for our Q 
tion Period, we return you to M 
Denny. 


democracy. But I also say wf 
Lenin, inflexible in purpose, w 
flexible in tactics, and so, to} 
degree, is Stalin, and that it : 
be possible to convince them tH 
tactically there is no victory 
a universal graveyard, and, the; 
fore, that conflict—which I do} 
want toe stop in a world of slave 
—must be transferred out of t 
realm of atomic war and prepa 
tion for it, and that we must ¢ 
behind to the people everywhé 
—not just in Russia, but eve} 
where. (Applause.) | 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
Rogge has a comment on that qui 
tion. 

Mr. Rogge: 1 want to say || 
answer to that question that f 
12 years under Franklin Rooseva 
we did live at peace with Rusd 
If we return to those princip| 
and extend them, and sit down! 
the council table once more,|| 
think maybe we can live at ped 
some more. (Applause.) | 

Mr. Denny: The gentleman ri 
there in the middle of the ho 

Man: Mr. Lane, would pe: 
be more attainable if we enge 
ered confidence in our world ped 


¥ 


} efforts by offering the support of 
} our armed forces to the United 
| Nations? 
y Mr. Lane: My opinion on that, 
T am afraid, is not worth very 
‘much. Of course, it implies a lot 
of technical features. But, person- 
ally, I don’t believe it would work. 
think we ought to have the 
United Nations armed forces com- 
"posed of citizens of all countries 
‘and not merely of the United 


achieves high industrial produc- 
tivity and a stable economy, will 
“hot this strength be our best guar- 
‘antee of peace? Shouldn’t we 
‘start on these? 

| Mr. Lerner: 1 think the gentle- 
man has put his finger on a ter- 
tibly important point so far as 
long range world peace and secur- 
ity are concerned. I, myself, think 
that the greatest danger to the 
Present cold war with Russia be- 
coming a hot war, will not be this 
year or next year, but it will come 
at some future time if and when 
the American economic prosperity 
breaks down. That is what I’m 
teally afraid of. 

_ But in the meantime, I don’t 
think that you can solve problems 
of foreign policy only by domestic 
economics. J think that the issue 
is the issue of ending the cold war 
and if I may be allowed now to 
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say something about the question 
Mr. Thomas put to me a while ago 
when he asked me whether I 
agreed with his specific proposals. 
Well, of course, I do, as long 
range proposals, yes. But, again, 
I say they are not proposals that 
are directed toward ending the 
cold war except by forcing the 
Russians to give in, and that is 
not a way to win the cold war. 
The way to end the cold war is 
to get some measure of agreement 
between both sides. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Lerner. Now the lady here in the 
center. Oh, first Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas: J think my friend 
Mr. Lerner misunderstood me. I 
did not demand that Russians 
should generally give in. The 
only thing that could be so in- 
terpreted was my statement that I 
do not think it possible to nego- 
tiate for a settlement in Germany 
or Korea while the Russians are 
maintaining the blockade of Berlin 
because they create an impossible 
precedent and an impossible prior 
condition to decent negotiation. 

Let that be lifted and with all 
my heart, I favor continued nego- 
tiation, even if it is difficult—con- 
tinued to the point where we do 
find what is possible and impos- 
sible. That is not the long range 
program nor is the immediate offer 
of such negotiation a long range 
program, nor is the passionate 
plea for universal disarmament 
under effective international con- 
trols a long range program. 


On the basis of the answer, I 
think you can better make any 
ncessaty defensive alliances than 
in the general terms of democracy. 

Mr. Rogge: I'd like to add two 
comments—one on this subject of 
high productivity. Id like to add 
this thought. It depends on high 
productivity for what? If you are 
building large armaments and 
that’s where your productive power 
is going, you are going in one 
direction. But if you stop spend- 
ing so much money for these large 
armaments and have high produc- 
tivity for consumer goods, that’s 
something else again. 

Now with reference to Berlin, 
and that gets us in a long topic 
but I think it can be summarized 
this way: The Potsdam agreement 
called for a de-Nazified, de-cartel- 
ized, single, democratic state of 
Germany, and we have been going 
in the other direction. We want 
to split Germany up with a 
capital at Frankfurt and we want 
to turn Western Germany back to 
the Nazis. 

Now what happened is that both 
parties violated the Potsdam 
Agreement, both parties played 
power politics, but we were the 
ones to violate it first. Let’s wash 
our own hands first then. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
right, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas: \ think there ought 


All 


to be a little regard for facts from* 


the Wallace campaign. (Ap- 
plause.) 1 have criticized things 
done and left undone in Germany 
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and elsewhere, but on the recora 
we have been patient; on the 
record, we are not turning Ger 
many over to the Nazis, nor ta 


the Red Fascists of Stalin wit 


in their camps. We haven’t done 
that. We have proposed _ the 
Marshall Plan. We have proposed 
the exceedingly wise and genero 
Baruch Plan for controlling inter 
nationally atomic energy. 

I think that the effectiveness o 
the criticism that is due to out 
State Department and to our Gov 
ernment is terribly marred by the 
extremism, by the blithe or bitte 
disregard of facts in which Ms} 
Wallace and his supporter, Mr 
Rogge, alas, indulge. (Applause. 

Mr. Rogge: When Mr. Thoma 
says we're not turning Germany, 
back to the Nazis, I wonder what 
he’s going to tell us happened tq 
Schacht, whom the monopoly cartel 
crowd would like to have as 4 
financial genius for them now, 4 
he was for Hitler? What happened 
to the Krupp officials, and to the 
I. G. Farben officials? What did 
they do with Ise Koch? 
plause and shouts.) 

Mr. Thomas should really con} 
fess that, instead of being a Social; 
ist, he is really a left-wing hatche 
man for big business, and tha 
wouldn’t cause so much confusion} 
(Boos and applause.) 

Mr. Thomas: You are confusing 
socialism with communism, it is 4 
dangerous confusion. He is talk 


ne about communism. (Confusion 
e audience.) 
_ Mr. Denny: We're getting just 
i little too excited. One person 
t a time speaks. I don’t want to 
ave to ask you to leave. Just 
me person at a time. Now Mr. 
ane, please. 
Lane: 1 thought the title of 
is debate was “How is Peace 
Possible With Russia?” (Applause 
pe laughter.) 
- I just want to make one answer 
to Mr. Rogge, though, about his 
statement that the United States was 
the first to violate the Potsdam 
greement. That Agreement was 
rst violated by the Russians and 
their comrhunist satellite, the 
Pus Government, by preventing 


ree elections to be held in 
Poland. I know whereof I speak. 
Applause.) 

Mr. Rogge: I was in Poland, 
too, and I think I saw some things 
that Mr. Lane didn’t see. He 
stated that our foreign policy had 
not changed. What he should 
have said is that his foreign policy 

ad not changed for he was one 
‘of those who tried to sabotage the 
policy of Franklin Roosevelt dur- 
ing his lifetime. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: 1 think we're get- 
ting a little personal here. I think 
Mr. Lane ought to be allowed to 
give an answer here. 

_ Mr. Lane: An ambassador carries 
out the. policy of his government. 
That’s what I did, and when my 
government, long after Mr. Roose- 
yelt died, started to appease the 


re 
- 
of 


Communists, I resigned as a pro 
test. (Applause.) " 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. There’s 
a gentleman under the balcony 
with a question for Mr. Lerner. 

Man: Is it not a fact that Russia 
wants conquest without war, and 
asks our submission to their de 
mands? 

Mr. Lerner: I suppose every 
nation would like to get what it 
can without paying the price for 
it. I think that the element of 
truth in what the gentleman says 
is that the biggest weapon the 
Russians have is not their arms; 
the biggest weapon they have is, 
of course, their Communist party 
scattered all over the world and 
in that sense, they do have a tre 
mendous asset of strength without 
wat. 

I hope you will allow me, Mr. 
Denny, at this point not only to 
answer that but several other 
things that have been hurled at 
me by Mr. Thomas, who doesn’t 
disagree too much but partly with 
me, and by Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Thomas says, “Can you ask 
the Russians to talk peace while 
they are blockading Berlin? That 
is unthinkable.” I think we dis- 
agree on that. To me, it is not 
unthinkable, largely because with- 
out quite seeing the case as Mr. 
Rogge does, I do see the Berlin 
episode as part of a much larger 
framework. 

I would like to say to Mr. 
Thomas and to Mr. Lane that 
there is one point at which we 


made a crucial decision and we're 
seaping the tragic fruits of it now. 
Where we made a mistake, was 
when the Russians said to Mr. 


Bedell Smith, “We will talk 
peace,” and it was we who shut 
the door. 


Now Mr. Thomas and Mr. Lane, 
that was before the Berlin block- 
ade. We didn’t want to talk peace 
then. The Russians in a sense high- 
handedly hijacked us with the Ber- 
lin thing, then we wanted to talk 
peace. 

Now the Russians are marking 
time until the end of this year, 
because they want to know who 
they're going to talk peace with. 
What kind of an administration 
it is going to be that the Amer- 
ican people will elect? After that, 
I think there will be a chance at 
peace. 

Mr. Thomas: Because I have 
much in common with Mr. Lerner, 
I want to make my position clear. 
I also, at the time, criticized the 
psychology of our handling of the 
episode of Bedell Smith and Molo- 
tov.. I don’t think that the Rus- 
sian proposals were adequate or 
made in good faith, or really 
looked to peace, but, I think, we 
handled it very badly, as we have 
handled many things very badly. 
I said that at the time. 

But I want to make it plain that 
granting mistakes on the American 
side, I think the outlook for decent 
settlement of questions will be very 
dim, indeed, if a government, 
ruthlessly, at great cost of suffer- 
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ing to innocent people, can c 
out the kind of blockade that R 
sia is carrying out, and can 
rupt the government establis. 
after a due election, as Russia 
her cohorts disrupted it, and 
be treated as if you could neg 
tiate on even terms. I wish 
thought we could, but I am afr 
that that would damn fu 


negotiation. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, 
Thomas. I wish we had time 


take all of these questions he 
but our speakers are going to ha 
a final summary in just a mome: 
Now, here’s a special message 

interest to you. 

Announcer: In just®a momet 
you are going to hear final sta 
ments from each of the for 
speakers. This is the way we 
cuss controversial issues in a ¢ 
moctacy, but it is not the way th 
are discussed by people who li 
behind the Iron Curtain, To ke 
your America strong and free, o 
Town Hall invites and urges y 
to use the Town Meeting meth 
in your community, in your hom 
schools, churches, and clubs. 

The American system of broz 
casting brings you all the sides 
controversial issues. This is one 
the many forum-type progra: 
presented over ABC. For over 
years, America’s Town Meeti 
has brought you the kind of p: 
grams you have asked us to g 
you. Send us your suggestic 
when you have them. 

In the meantime, remind yc 


friends about Town Meeting every 
suesday night and especially next 
uesday night when five expert 
speakers discuss the question “How 
Will Television Effect the Motion 
Pictures?” Now, for the sum- 
ymaries of tonight’s discussion, here 
is Mr. Denny. 

/ Mr. Denny: Thank you. Here 
as Mr. Max Lerner. 

Mr. Lerner: If you want peace 
‘in the long run, I say that there 
ds no room for the cold war now 
‘and there’s no room for the bitter- 
“messes on both sides. I don’t think 
the world wants a Russian century, 
‘but I think equally that the world 
doesn’t want an American century. 
_ I don’t think that there’s much 
use in talking about the sins of 
Russia internally. We don’t have 
‘to love the Russians in order to 
‘have peace with them and we don’t 
‘have to marry them in order to 
have peace with them. All we want 
‘is a world in which each country 
can develop its own system and in 
which people can live and not die. 
(A pplause.) 

_ Mr. Denny: Thank you, and 
‘now Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Lane: The United States 
has done everything possible to 
Prove its peaceful intentions to- 
ward Russia. Immediately after 
Y-J Day, we demobilized our mili- 
tary forces. We scrapped much of 
our costly war equipment. We 
allowed Russia to occupy all of 
Eastern Europe and parts of Asia, 
merely to keep Russia’s friendship. 
As a result, our own security is 
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now threatened because of con- 
tinued Russian expansion. The 
policy of weakening our force has 
been proved a failure. The only 
alternative to prevent further 
aggression is strength, which will 
be understood. 

Mr. Denny: Now Mr. Rogge. 

Mr. Rogge: I have just returned 
from Europe and I can tell you 
that from the point of view of 
Europeans, the only thing that 
is mot possible is war. I have 
seen the Economic Commission for 
Europe, an organ of the United 
Nations, at work. Without fan- 
fare, this body promotes trade and 
peaceful relations among all of 
Europe with no boundaries be- 
tween East and West. 

I have seen people starve in 
France with Marshall Plan aid 
and prosper in Poland without it. 
Our aid in France goes only to a 
small and select group. Instead 
of catering to the few, let us re- 
turn to the many. That’s been the 
tradition of this country. Let us 
oust the atom bomb wavers and 
replace them with men and women 
who are beholden to the people 
and will put human rights first. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, and 
now, Mr. Norman Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas: The struggle that 
interests me is not between Russia 
and America, neither perfect, 
though I do not think that there 
is an inequality of imperfection. 
The thing that interests me is the 
grave issue: Can we stop an aggres- 


a teat 


_———— - | 


sive totalitarianism which has car- 
tied slavery to the very boundaries 
of its western borders? Can we 
stop a totalitarianism which tries 
the same methods in America 
whenever it gets a chance? Can 
we do it without war? We must, 
and I think that it can be done 
by the program I outlined if hon- 
estly, eloquently, and effectively 
applied. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Norman Thomas, Mr. Lane, Mr. 
Rogge and Mr. Lerner. Well, 
friends, all out across this great 
United States we are in the midst 
of an enduring crisis. I know 
that you join me in thanking these 
men deeply for their frank, hon- 
est, forthright contribution to our 
thinking on this subject. 

Two weeks from tonight, here 
in this hall, we have another ex- 
plosive question which is before 
the United Nations — “What 
Should the United Nations Do 
About Palestine?” Our speakers 
will be Dr. Emanuel Neumann, 


president of the Zionist Organ 
tion of America; George El 
columnist of the New York Pe 
Dr. Walter Wright; and Dr. Jc 
G. Hazam, president of the I 
tute for Arab Affairs. | 
Next week our subject will) 
“How Will Television Effect 
Motion Pictures.” For this | 
portant program, we have | 
ranged to bring you five 4 
tinguished experts: Mr. 
Woods, president of the Ame 
Broadcasting Company; Mr. Jat 
Carmine, executive vice-presid 
of the Philco Corporation; 
Rouben Mamoulian, stage and 1 
tion picture director; Walter Al 
radio, stage and screen star i 
chairman of the Television C 
mittee of the Screen Actors’ G 
and Paul Rayburn, vice-presid 
in charge of planning of Pj 
mount Pictures, Inc. 
Plan to be with us next Tues4 
and every Tuesday at the so 
of the Crier’s Bell. (Applazy 


Be 


